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ITALIAN LITERARY CRITICISM 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Francusco MonTANI pI Pesaro. 


Francesco Monrant's literary work is 
contained in a slim volume of seventy-four 
pages published in Venice, 1709, by Lorenzo 
Basejo under the title of ‘ Lettera toccante 
le Considerazioni sopra la maniera di ben 
pensare scritta di un aeccademico....al 
signor conte di....L’anno 1705.’ Yet in 
that disjointed collection of critical notes, 
‘enlivened by curiously new and beautiful 
expressions and pulsing with ardent life. 
there are more authentic indications of 
genius than in any other work of that early 
Settecento. The style resembles closely that 
of Montaigne, with its quaint and often 


striking metaphors, its sharp pauses in the 
midst of long digressions, its mirrorlike 
qualities which give it the power of fine 
emotional expression—but no one can trace 
any deliberate attempt at imitation of 
Montaigne; one finds in it rather the echo 
of an original spirit working from individual 
values and striving to attain clear vision 
even against tradition and against con- 
temporary prejudice. 

No study has yet been devoted to Mon- 
tani which really satifies th > most superficial 
standards in the history of eviticism and 
Italian writers have been content to pass 
him in silence, while devoting arid pages 
to Salvini, Orsi, Manfredi, Fontanini and 
Muratori who, with Montani, furnished 
material for that attack against the French 
tradition—the Bonhours-Orsi controversy. 
Orsi published in Modena, 1735, ‘Con- 
siderazioni del Marchese Giov. Gius. Orsi. 
Bolognese sopra la Maniera di ben pensare 
ne’ componimenti gia pubblicati dal P. 
Domenico Bonhours,’ which contains pracs 
tically all that has been written by the 
contributors to that attack. Foffano in his 
‘Ricerche Letterarie,’ Gabriel Maugain in 
his ‘Evolution intellectuelle de Vitalie de 
1657 & 1750 environ * and Boerio have given 
@ succinct account of the subject-matter 
of this compilation. To understand the 
real meaning of such a movement it will be 
necessary to go back to the late Seicento. 

Literary criticism in Italy after the 
Renaissance, which established a cast-iron 
system of poetic and philology in the 
evaluation of literary works, and mummified 
all literary inspiration by forcing it to con- 
form absolutely to certain regulations drawn 
up on the authority of the classics and 
especially of Aristotle—literary criticism 
showed naturally a reaction during the 
seventeenth century. This reaction took 
the form of rebellion against authority, 
classical or otherwise, and led to extrava- 
gance in technique and inspiration, only 
restrained within a loose decorum by the 
Jesuit infiuence. Tassoni, Ottonelli, Lanci- 
lotti, Pellegrini, Pallavicino broke away 
quite definitely in criticism from sub- 
servience to the classical model, and by the 
end of the century the depreciation in value 
of the classics and Aristotle gave birth to a 
peculiarly rationalistie criticism which dis- 
tinguished the following Settecento, reached 
a climax in Guilio Cesare Becelli, Maffei, 
Calepio and paved the way for the Romantic 
movement. In France, however, the classi- 
cal tradition became aggravated and 
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distorted through the work of Corneille, 
Racine and their disciples, and led to a new 
classical tradition which was used later in 
the seventeenth century by Baillet, Fon- 
tenelle, Mambrun, Bouhours, Rapin to 
glorify French literature above all the other 
literatures of Europe. Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau were the models by which they 
judged foreign writers. Thus we find Mam- 
brun condemning Ariosto for introducing 
women too indiscreetly into armies and 
Petrarch as ‘“‘moins scrupuleux & violer les 
régles de la pureté des mceurs—qu’a choquer 
celles de la pureté du langage ”’; Baillet in 
his ‘Jugements des scavans sur les princi- 
paux ouvrages des auteurs ’ (1686) attacks 
Marino’s immorality, Bembo’s dévergond- 
age,’’ Tansello’s libertinage, ‘‘ he remembers 
that the Aminta and Pastor Fido have acted 
as models for too many pastorals born in 
Italy during eighty years with so much 
licence’; Rapin finds Armide the 
Gerusalemme Liberata “trop libertine et 
trop effrontée.”” The criteria are miserable 
in the extreme, prudish morality and the 
most repellent ‘“purisme’”’ in technique. 
Balzac and Rapin condemn in Sannazaro 
“that mixture of the fables of Paganism 
with the Mysteries of our Religion,” a 
monstrous thing to people of good sense. 
Menage at a later date in his annotations 
to the ‘Aminta’ states quite frankly: 
“The tragedies, in which our Corneille, 
Rotrou, Gombaldi, Durier, Scudéri, Tristan, 
Meretti and others, I shall not say rival but 
by far surpass all the Italians,” and finds 
an answer in the criticism of the Accademia 
della Crusca. The principal offender, how- 
ever, is Bouhours, the only writer among 
them with talents above the commonplace, 
who in ‘Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eugéne ’ 
attributes the inferiority of Italian literature 
to the corrupt state of the language, and 
in the ‘Maniére de bien penser dans les 
ouvrages de l’esprit,’ lays weight on the 
artificial nature of Italian poetry. Yet in 
him there are traces of that new spirit which 
pulses so strongly in Montani, and brings 
the latter almost into sympathy. Such a 
sentence as “The thoughts which surprise, 
which ravish, which charm the most, either 
through delicacy or sublimity or through 
simple elegance, are vicious if they are not 
natural ‘‘ must have appeared uncomfortably 
pertinent to that later Marinistic Seicento. 
The standard remains purely moral, purely 
pedantic, wholly unnatural and degraded ; 
and we can classify that reaction of the 
century as twofold, a high and a lower, the 


higher being @ desire to attain liberty in 
literary creation, the lower, a desire to com. 
bat on pedantic grounds the French asser- 
tions. Later on, those tendencies fuse 
together and rise into @ doctrine not far 
removed from our modern esthetic in 
Gravina and Antonio Conti. 

Orsi’s “Considerazioni”’ contain nothing 
of interest to modern readers with the excep- 
tion of Montani’s essay and the book or rather 
compilation represents the last great bulwark 
raised by the pedantic academic critics 
against the French influence which had an 
appearance of rebellion against set traditions 
even if it ruffled Italian sensibilities, and 
against the spirit of innovation discernible 
in Italy itself. The controversy splits into 
two parts: the first part contains Orsi’s 
work dedicated to Mme Dacier where he 
combats word for word, in the dreariest way, 
every assertion put forward by Bouhours, 
four letters written by the same writer with 
the criticism contained in the Journal de 
Trevoux (1705-6), and letters written by 
Bernardoni, Muratori, Salvini, Bedori, Torti, 
Sacco, Apostolo Zeno, Eustachio Manfredi, 
Antonio Gatti and Fontanini; the second 
part, Montani’s letter answered by Fran- 
cesco Bottazzoni, Garofalo, Capassi, Baraf- 
foldi, Allaleona, terminating in a_ bio- 
graphy of Orsi by Muratori. The Italian 
pedants of the early Settecento were just as 
keen to resist innovation in their own critic- 
ism as intrusion from abroad. 

Foffano in 1897 was perhaps the first 
writer in Italy to draw attention to the 
singular importance of Montani’s essay; 
Alfredo Galletti in his ‘Teorie drammatiche 
e la tragedia in Italia nel secolo xviii’ 
(Cremona, Fezzi, 1901), and Benedetto 
Croce in his ‘Problemi di estetica’ ex- 
amined in greater detail some of the 
theories of the Emilian letterato. But in no 
case has the entire essay been studied and at 
best only small fragments have been quoted. 
The subject remains even now to all intents 
and purposes virgin and will repay a closer 
evaluation. Francesco Montani symbolizes 
the man of letters absolutely in love with 
fine literature for its own sake, ever listening 
for delicate music in poetry, ever apprecia- 
tive of the subtler beauties not only in art 
but in nature herself. His criticism comes 
directly from the heart, the inner source of 
conviction, and his thoughts are emotional, 
born in the spirit which does not change, 
but to the spirit, and remains always true to 
life if not to a particular period in life. 
Hence, an eagerness for ideal in life, 
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perpetual self-examination to discover the | and pedantry which makes the perusal of 


origin and meaning of ambition in literary | his essay a pure joy. I shall give a transla- 
creation, a desire to reach a criterion, eternal | tion of the more memorable passages and 
and unchangeable, of an eternal and un- | define later their significance in the history 
changeable beauty—a strange mixture in- | of criticism during the Settecento. 

deed of poetry, ethics, philosophy, xsthetic HuGH QUIGLEY. 


(T'o be continued.) 


DOROTHY OSBORNE’S LETTERS. 
(See ante, p. 243.) 


Letter. Everyman’s Library Text. Original MS. (modernised). 


39 p. 151, 1. 6 of letter 
p. 152, 1.4 


39 p. 153, 1. 6* 


p. 164, 
40 p.166,1 


- 4 of letter 
1. 9* 


41 p.161,1.3 
p. 163,1.8 
p. 163, ll. 11, 12 
42 p. 163, 1. 4 of letter 
p. 164, 1. 5* 
p. 166, 1. 2* 


43 p.169,1.6 
p. 170, Il. 13, 14 
1.23 


1.27 
p. 172, 1. 4 from end of letter 


46 p. 179, 1.16 


; p- 185, last line of letter 


p. 187, 1. 3 of letter 
62 p.191,1.2 

p. 192,1.2*§ 
64 p.195,1.12* 

p- 196, 1.11*) 
55 p.199,11 

p. 199, 1. 16 

p. 200, 1.1 


56 p. 202, 1. 6* 
1. 
p. 203 1.8 
p. 204, 1. 


57 206 (at beginning 


of letter) 
p. 207, 1. 14* 
p- 208, bottom 
p. 209, 1.11 


1, 23 
p. 210,13 


“inconveniences ” 


alteration....it” 
“a great deal ” 
“reads ” 

** furthest 
I ever ” 
“any that ” 
‘does indeed ” 


Polexander ”’ 
‘besides that,” 
““Two of 

** Pray be it.” 
** you are.” 


‘‘which, simple as you see, 


sent me in.” 


Approved.” 


say. ” 

or ” 
“neither. I think ” 
“to. Besides ” 

digest ”’ 

“publish ” 


violence ” 
“inconveniences ” 
“and so ” 

** tweezers ” 
pardon, with tears ”’ 
“still I find ” 


whelp, if” 
“ with.” 


young ” 
Sir 


“that is ” 
“when it ” 
**the other ” 
farther ” 
“have ” 


**inconveniencies 
hese ” 
“have ” 
“with her ” 
“alteration....is” 
**mueh ” 
read ” 
farthest ”’ 
**T have ever ” 
any.” 
‘indeed does 
The parenthesis includes only “ I may 
tell....in me ” 
Polexandre ”’ 
besides that 
Two 
“Pray le[t] it ” (paper torn). 
** vou were ” 
it was ‘which, simple as yousee it, was 
sent in ” 


Though D. O. has no_ stop after “sleep,” should we not read “sleep. 


[‘‘ Probatum est ? 
The parenthesis includes only “it 
seems ” 
say ” 
for ” 
neither, I think; ” 
“to; besides ” 
disgest 
“publish it ” 
“letters ” 
“any things ” 
much as ” 
** violences ” 


**ineonveniencies 
and ” 
“ tweeses 
“pardon with tears,” 
rere 


The parenthesis extends to “ enough ”” 
“ec a young 
(wanting). j 


is 
‘where it” 
“that t’other ” 
“further ” 

had 


* From bottom, 


l “those ” 
‘ 1.14 ** believe.”’ 
1.16 of her ”’ 
AT 
Il. 24, 26 
1. 6* 
p. 153, 1.1 
p. 158, 1.8 
p. 158, 1. 10 
p. 159,1.3 
t 
‘anything ” 
O as” 
| 
1.4 ‘still [unless ‘‘I find has been 
pasted over ] 
= — 
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Letter. Everyman’s Library Text. Original MS. (modernised). 
68 p. 212, 1.17* vou will ” “vou’ll ” 
16* chiefly ” “clearly ” 
P. 213 vou going vour going ” 
214,1.15 “farther “further 
215, 20 makes ” ““makes”’ 
* “ineonveniency ” ‘‘inconveniencies ”’ 
“never **ne’er ’ 
59 p. 218 (at beginning of is (wanting). 
letter) 
1. 9 of letter “teeth ” “teeths ” 
219, 2,3 “it, out....apprehension “it out....apprehension ; ” 
“Lord Lt.’ | Lieutenar it's}”” “Lord Lisle’s ” 
[MS. “L*” as in Letter 35, 
p. 136, 1. 14*] 
60 p.224,1.8 “asking ” se asking that ” 
p. 225, 1.138 “broke his. He says ’twould ” “broke his, he says; ‘twould ” 
p- 226, 1,2 “all now: whether any of ” all 3 now whether anything. of 
1, 22 “deserve it, maybe, better ” “deserve it may, be better 
bottom “matters” * makes 


[When the letter was folded, tke side for the address bore the words — 


For your Master 


when your Mistress pleases 
what makes that dash 
between us. 


The seal was on the back of the felded letter : below the seal“ all else is but a circle.” } 


62 231,1.6* “besides that,’’ no comma. 
63 p. 2338, 1. 1 of letter ‘*No, I am” 
1. 3 of letter ** pate rate that 
64 p. 237, 1.14* more ” and more 
“that have ” “that has ”’ 
. 238, 1. 20* ** differences ” “ diffidencies ” 
239, 1. 20* “at last ” “at least ” 
p. 240, 1.10 St. John ” “St. Johns ” ( 
‘Son me ”’ “of me ” 
1,12 “ Frescheville ” “ Vretchevil ile? 
“‘for me “to me’ 
65 p. 243,1.7* “pounds ” “pound ” I 
66 p. 244, 1. 3 of letter “happiness “that happiness ” 
1. 4 of letter “kind of thing ” “kind a thing ”’ 
p. 245, “write,....awhile. ‘write ;....awhile, I” 
humour.” humour,” 
67 p. 249, and infra) “Palmach ” 
‘any one” “any body 
68 p. 251, of letter “ gloomy ” “stormy 
1,2 “22th (—two and twentieth). 


[This letter is addressed— 
‘** For Mr. William Temple 
at S" John Temples 
house in Damaske Strect, Dublin ”] 
“Courts ” (the “s” is deleted.( 


OORE SMITH. 


70 p. 255, 1. 9 from end of letter “Court ” 
72 1.13 “ strangest 
73 p. 262,1.14 insupportable ” ““unsupportable ” 
74 p. 264, 7 of letter “winds ” a’ 
75 p.285,1.11 £20,000 _(L think) ‘ £10,000 ” 
1.17 ‘better probably “ [from] better 
[D.O. begins a new page with “ better ] 
1. 22 [to] (not required.) J 
“41 =p. 269,11 “affections ” ‘affection ” t 
The letter is dated | “ Monday, f 
Octo. ye 24 
p. 271, 1. 8* “For Mr. Temple ” (belongs to the letter before it.) . ] 
p. 272, ll. 4, 6, 9 “ pourrois,” “ mauvaise,” “scaurois ” ‘ pourois,”’  mauaise,” “ sgauvols i 
t 
v 
d 


The University, Sheffield. 


” 
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Colonel 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. 
Major 


Captains ee 1 


Lieutenants .. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(Seo 12 S. ii. passim; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 329; 


vii. 83, 125, 146, 


165, 187, 204.) 


The next regiment (p. 66) was raised in the north of England in 1715, as a regiment of 


Dragoons, commanded by Colonel! Owen Wynne. 


In 1783 it was converted into “light ’’ Dragoons, and in 1816 into Lancers. 
In 1830 the additional title ‘‘ Queen’s Royal” was conterred upon the regiment. In 


“Gth (Queen’s Royal) Lancers.” 
Major-General Cope’s Regiment of Dragoons. 
John Cope (1) .. 
Daniel Degennes (2) .. 
Paul Malide (3) 
{Lord Charles Hay (4) 


Hugh Montgomery 
William Humfrey 


Captain Lieutenant... Owen Wynne (5) 


William Carleton 
Francis Reynolds (6) 

Sir William Gostwick (7) 
Thomas Babbington .. 
Richard Fitzgerald 
Edward Clayton (8) 
Thomas Darby (9)... 
Henry Clark (10) 
Thomas Crofton 
Hugh Moore (11) ue 
Joseph Pringle oe 


Cornets 


18 Aug. 1739 


ve 1 June 1739 


1862 it was styled “ 9th (‘The Queen’s Royal) Regiment of Lancers ”’ and now (1920) is the 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 
Cornet, 14 Mar. 1706. 
Captain, 21 Oct. 1718. 
12 July 1737 Ensign, . 1704-5.. 
729 Ensign, 18 May 1722. 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 
27 June 1737 


1 May 


1 
-- 26 Dec. 1732 Lieutenant, 29 Jan. 1722. 
1 


i3 
12 July 1737 Ensign, 1 Nov. 1707. 


12 July 1737 Ensign, Aug. 1708. 
2 Dec. 1717 Ensign, June 1709. 
15 Sept. 1727 Cornet, May 1719. 
12 July 1737 dittc, Aug. 1722. 


7 Feb. 1737 
2d. Liew, 28 Jan. 1735. 
21 Mar. 1726 

1 July 1737 


27 Feb. 1737 


15 Dee. 1738 
19 June 1739 
20 June 1739 


The three names here following are entered on the interleaf in ink :— 


Henry Westonra (12) 
{Andrew Rollo .. 
** | Edward Ellis 


(1) Transferred to 7th Dragoons in 1741. 


Lieutenant .. 
Cornets 


regiment before 1755. 
(3) Died in 1747. 
(4) 2nd son of the 3rd 
May 1, 1760. See‘ D.N.B 


Died in 1760. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(2) Jean Daniel de Gennes of Portarlington, where he died on Dec. 5, 1766. 


13 Mar. 1740/1 
10 May 1740 
7 June 1741 


He had left the 


1 Marquis of Tweeddale. Transferred to 3rd Foot Guards, 1743. Died 


(5) Captain, June 7, 1741; Major, June 20, 1753; Lieut-.Colonel, April, 9, 1756. 


(6) Captain-Lieutenant, June 7, 1741; Lieut.-Colonel, June 20, 1753. 


Left in 1756. 


(7) Of Willington, Bedfordshire. 5th Baronet. Tied in 1766, when the Baronetcy became extinct. 
(8) Lieutenant, May 10, 1740; Captain, Aug. 17, 1747; Major, April 9, 1756. 


(9) Lieutenant, June 7, 1741. 


(10) Captain-Lieutenant, June 20) 1753; Captain, Nov. 22, 1756; 


5 Major, Aug. 29, 1760. 
22, 1 


(11) Lieutenant, Nov. 21, 1747; Captain-Lieutenant, Nov. 2 756. 


(12) Or Westenra. Captain, June 20, 1753. 


J. H. Lestie, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired List). 


(To be continued.). 


THE NAME 


Iv is @ very curious fact that the name 
Mayflower—now so renowned—is never men- 
tioned by contempoiary writers, and is not 
found till Nathaniel Morton’s ‘New Engiand’s 
Memorial,’ published 49 years afterwards 
in 1669. It might have been expected that 
those who made the voyage in the vessel 
would in some way, if only incidentally, have 
disclosed her name. But Bradford, whose 


MAYFLOWER. 


diary is the source from which subsequent 
writers have drawn most of their facts, while 
he tells us everything else about the ship, 
that she was a vessel of nine score tons, 
that she was hired at London, and was 
waiting for them at Southampten, and that 
her master was ‘‘Mr. Joans,’’ while he 
gives us all the details of the starts 
and puttings back, of the voyage, of the 
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retention of the ship during the winter 
and of her dispatch homewards in 1621, 
never once chances to mention her name 
nor that of the Speedwell. They are to 
him‘always tho “larger” and the “lesser ”’ 
ship. Nor in a letter of which he quotes 
part, in which the Agent Weston reports the 
return of the vessel, and alludes with dis- 
appointment to her having no cargo, does 
the name appear. And this is the more 
remarkable as “Bradford does mention by 
name the ship, the ‘Fortune,’ which came 
from England in 1621, and in the rest of his 
history we find that nearly every other 
ship mentioned is named either by himself 
or others in course of correspondence. 
Bradford moreover, tells us that some of the 
second party from Leyden came out in 
1630 in the Mayflower. But he utters not a 
word of recognition of an old friend, if it 
was the same ship, or of the coincidence of 
names if it was not. 

The same is the case with the other 

assenger in the Mayflower, Governor E. 

Winslow, who has left a record. His narrative 
“A Relation or Journall of the beginning of 
New Plimouth,’ (published by George Mourt) 
makes no mention of the ship’s name. Nor 
do we find it in his ‘Good News from New 
England,” 1624. 

Captain John Smith more than once men- 
tions the voyage and seems familiar with the 
details, but gives no name. 

It is not till we come to Nathaniel Morton’s 
‘New England’s Memorial’ published in 
1669 that we find the names we ave secking. 
He transcribes almost verbatim Bradford’s 
words and inserts, after the first mention of 
the two ships, ‘called jthe Mayflower,”’ 
“called the Speedwell ” respectively. After 
that the poor Mayflower comes to her own. 

There is, however, just one really con- 
temporary witness to show that the May- 
flower is not legendary. There is a MS. 
volume entitled ‘Plimouth’s Great Book of 
Doeds of Lands enrolled from Ano. 1627 to 
Ano. 1651.’ It contains records of allot- 
ments, and at the head of one of the lists, 
written apparently in Bradford’s own hand 
occur the words ““The Falles of their ground 
which came first over in the May Floure, 
according as their lots were cast, 1623.” 

This record has reference to a very in- 
teresting and important crisis in the history 
of the Plymouth Colony. It marks the 
point when the Colonists abandoned the 
‘systemof Communism whichthey had adopted 
‘and maintained since they left England. 
‘The system had broken down and Bradford 


shrewd and emphatic criticism well worthy 
of note at the present time. 

The Pilgrim Fathers bad no idea of 
achieving fame for themselves or for their 
vessel. They knew not how precious 
every detail of information would become. 
We should not have wondered if, in the course 
of their records, they had refrained from 
parading the name or bringing it into pro- 
minence. But that for 50 years it should 
have occurred to nobody to make mention of 
the name, and that neither by chance 
observation, nor by incidental allusion the 
secret should have come out, seems indeed a 
remarkable fact. It a‘fords a wholesome 
warning against the argument from silence. 

. CoTHBERT BLAXLAND. 

Ringshall Rectory, Stowmarket. 


A4WESTMINSTER ABBEY, RESTORATIONS 
Past AND PROSPECTIVE.—The voice of the 
influential press has brought public enthu- 
siasm, and a vast subscription to the desired 
repair of some parts of the abbey that had 
decayed to the point of threatening disaster. 
We may anticipate that the result will be 
commendable, and no redundant restora- 
tions or ‘‘carrying out of intended comple- 
tions ”’ will be suffered in spite of the tempta- 
tion of adequate funds. Unfortunately 
previous restorations have not been happy, 
and for at least a century any interference 
with the fabric has been the subject of 
protest usually unavailing. We need hardly 
refer to the changes made at the instigation 
of Deans Horsley, Vincent and Ireland. 
Thereafter the published protests assume 
sufficient importance to be the subject of the 
following bibliographical note.| 
A Letter. to the Dean and Chapter of West- 

minster on the Intended Alterations in the 

Interior of Westminster Abbey by a Clergyman 

of the Church of England.’ 1844.—This was 

prec2eded by letters contributed to the Builder 

(June 24 and Oct. 25, 1843) dealing with 

Dean Turton’s re-arrangement of the choir 

screen, 

2. A 4to Circular, 4 pp. only. ‘ Appendix to the 
Memorial cone2raing Westminster Abbey, 
circa 1870. 

3. Protests published in The Atheneum, Aug. 17, 
1878, and The Builder, Sept. 7, 1878, reprinted 

in slip form for general distribution. 

4. ‘Concerning Westminster Abb2y,’ a pamphlet 

(14 pp., 8vo), issued by the Society for the 

Protection of Ancient Buildings, circa 1893. 

Architecture “and History of Westminster 

Abbey,’ a paper read before the Society for 

Protection of Ancient Buildings, by Willian 


‘Morris, July 1, 1884. Tais was reprinted with 


records its abandonment with words ot 
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No. 4, September, 1900, at the Chiswick Press 

in the golden type, and published by Messrs. 

Longman. 
The desirable completion of this list would 
necessitate a careful search of a file of The 
Times, The Builder and other periodicals 
likely to have been platforms for the publi- 
eation of criticisms and protests. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘SaAnTO SEBASTIANO,’ BY Mrs. Kirry 
CUTHBERTSON.—I am lucky enough to 

ssess &@ copy of ‘Santo Sebastiano, or the 

oung Protector,’ a novel in five volumes, 
second edition, by the author of ‘The 
Romance of the Pyrenees’ (Mrs. Kitty 
Cuthbertson), 1809. 

Unfortunately, however, there is half a 
page torn out at pp. 383-4 of vol. iv. If 
there is any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who could 
supply the missing words on these pages 
I should be glad to receive a line direct, 
when, possibly, arrangements could be 
made. 

This novel is specially referred to, as all 
readers of Macaulay’s Biography will re- 
member, in Sir George Trevelyan’s Life of 
his uncle (vol. i. chap. iii. p. 136, Cabinet 
Edition, 1880). We are there informed 
that when this book was sold by auction in 
India, Macaulay and Miss Eden bid against 
each other, till Macaulay secured it at a 
fabulous price, “and,” Sir George quotes 
Lady Trevelyan, ‘I possess it still.” 

I may say that an inquiry (re Mrs. 
Cuthbertson) I made through the pages of 
‘N. & Q.,’ (11 S. iii. 429) elicited a most 
interesting and instructive response (11 S. 
ul. 475) from a relative, as I understand, 
of the novelist, the Rev. Wm. Ball Wright, 
of Osbaldwick Vicarage, York. 

FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

14 Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


“SCOLOPENDRA CEeTACEA ” (11 S. vii. 347, 
410, 517: viii. 116, 214).—The following 
passage shows that some Malaysians believe 
in @ huge centipede living in the sea :— 


“Inter alia, there is, say the Amboynese, and 
kewise the Macassers, a monster that has its 
abode in these seas, which they describe as 
having a thousand legs, all of them so large that 
if it lay but one of the thousand upon any vessel 
it must immediately founder; and yet this 
monster is believed to be afraid of a common 
cock; whence these poor superstitious mortals 
will never put to sea without ue chanticleer 
for a guardian angel on board.”—* Account of 
Celebes, Amboyna, &c., from the Voyages of 
tavorinus,’ in Pinkerton, ‘A General Collection 
o ree and Travels,’ vol. xi., p. 262 (London, 


The Chinese hold the blood of a cock’s 
comb as well as his dung to be a very effica- 
cious remedy for the bite of the centipede, 
because, they say he is exceedingly fond of 
devouring it and possesses a virtue of des- 
troying its venom (Li Shi-Chin, ‘System of 
Materia Medica,’ 1578, tom, xlviii.). 

Kumaausu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe Kii, Japan. 


Beatsver.’’—A notice-board at Lowe- 
stoft caught my attenticn the other day it 
real ‘“ 2 Beatsters wanted.” 

A beatster is a net-repairer, but the word 
is not tound in the ‘N.E.D.’ or Halliwell’s 
Dialect Dictionary, although poth mention 
the East Anglican use of “ beat ”’ in the sense 
of ‘‘mend.”’ W. R. C. 


A Note on Epmunp Burke.—Edmund 
Burke in his ‘ Reflections on the French 
Revolution’ wrote the following passage: 

“Mr. Hume told me that he had from Rousseau 
himself the secret of his principles of composition. 
That acute observer had perceived, that to strike 
and interest the public, the marvellous must be 
produced; that the marvellous of the heathen 
mythology had long since lost its effects; that 
giants, magicians, fairies, and heroes of romance 
which succeeded, had exhausted the portion of 
credulity which belonged to their age ; that now 
nothing was left to the writer but that species of 
the marvellous which might still be produced, 
and with as great effect as ever, though in another 
way; that is, the marvellous in life, in manners, 
in characters, and in extraordinary situations, 
giving rise to new and unlooked-for strokes in 
politics and morals.” 

It is interesting to compare with the above 
quotation the following lines from Voltaire, 
which connect in a subtle manner the prin- 
ciples of Voltaire with those of Rousseau, 
and which, judging from Burke’s remark, 
are of high value in giving the secret of the 
principles of composition adopted by the 
author of the ‘Contrat Social.’ :— 


O Vheureux temps que celui de ces fables 
Des bons démons, des esprits familiers, 
Des farfadets, aux mortels secourables ! 
On écoutait tous ces faits admirables 
Dans son chateau, prés d’un large foyer : 
Le pére et l’oncele, et la mére et la fille, 

Et les voisins, et toute la famille, 
Ouvraient lVoreille & Monsieur l’aumdénier, 
Qui leur fesait des contes de sorcier. 

On a banni les démons et les fées ; 
Sous la raison les gréces étouffées, 
Livrent nous cceurs a |’insipidité ; 

Le raisonner tristement s’accrédite ; 
On court, hélas ! aprés la verité, 
Ah! croyez-moi, l’erreur a son mérite. 


(See lines quoted in Martinengo-Cesaresco, 
‘Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs.’ p. 2). 
J. Mac8. 
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THE MAYFLOWER : CHRISTOPHER JONES’s | assessment was almost exactly 300 hides. It 
Wirrt.—The discovery of the entry in the , may safely be assumed that they constituted 


register of Harwich Parish Church of the 
marriage of Christopher Jones, who is 
believed to have been the captain of the 
Mayflower, and Sara ‘“ Everitt,’’ has been 
widely reported in the public press during 
the last few weeks. <A facsimile of the 
marriage entry was produced in the illus- 
trated section (p. ii) of The Times weekly 
edition of Sept. 17 last. An examination 
of the facsimile shows that the name of the 
woman to whom Christopher Jones was 
married on Dec. 27, 1593, was Sara Ewitt, 
possibly for Hewitt, and not Everitt. It 
seems worth while to correct this misreading 
at once. It is not by any means the only 
corrupt reading of the records relating to 
the Mayflower which have been published 
of late years. W. Farrer. 
Witherslack. ; 


“PIN ONE’S FAITH.’’—The earliest ex- 
ample in the ‘N.E.D.’ is taken from Cleve- 
land’s Poems, 1651 :— 

Ile pin my faith on the Diurnalls sleeve. 
And about 1700 it got into ‘The Dictionary 
of the Canting Crew.’ 

Humphrey Sydenham furnishes an ex- 
ample, 1636, in his sermon ad clerum on 
‘The Foolish Prophet,’ p. 240 :— 

“And yet oftentimes we pin our Faith to the 
spirit of another, and so beleeve, and judge, and 
live, and dye, and all upon his authority.” 

Ricuarp H. THorNrTon. 

Portland, Oregon. 


THe ‘Barr Oak” AND BERKSHIRE.— 
Abbot John of Brompton in his ‘Chronicle ’ 
(Twysden, col. 801) says that ‘‘ Baroc- 
schire” derived: its name from a bare oak 
(nuda quercus) in Windsor Forest at which 
the shire-moots were held. This example 
of popular etymology is ignored by Skeat, 
who puts forward quite another derivation. 
But it is of interest to notice that there was 
a@ bare oak in the Forest district at which 
the hundred-moots took place; at the 
Record Ofiice is a roll for the year 1416 
showing that the meetings for the ‘Seven 
Hundreds of Cookham and Bray ” (other- 
wise, of Windsor) were held some at Beyndon 
Hill and others at Bare Oke (roll 154, no. 13). 
The hundreds were Cookham, Bray, Beyn- 
hurst, Ripplesmere, Wargrave, Sonning and 


Charlton, tithings from each attending the | 


views of frank-pledge. 


_had been but three in 1086, (or four, if 
Bray was a distinct hundred) and the 


the “province of Sunninges ” mentioned in 
the foundation charter of Chertsey Abbey 
(666), and possibly the Ferpingas or 
Ferwingas of the “Tribal Hidage ”’ occu- 
pied them. Beyndon Hill was in Maiden- 
head (Boyne Hill); but Bare Oak seems. 
now unknown. J BROWNBILL. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in-. 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries,. 
in order that answers may be sent to them direet. 


Howse, should 
be grateful if any one could tell me where 
I can see a copy of Kip’s engraving of old 
Berkeley House in Piccadilly’? It was 
issued about 1690-91, and bears the arms 
of the Princess Anne and her Consort, the 
Prince of Denmark. It does not appear to 
be included in any of the bound volumes of, 
Kip’s views in the British Museum, but 
there may be a-copy in some other public 
collection. I remember to have seen this 
rare engraving some years ago in a sale at 
Sotheby’s, but I cannot now trace it. 

ARTHUR IRWIN DaASENT. 

10 South Street, Thurloe Square, S.W. 


Ror Armortats.—Sir Frederick Adair 
Roe, Bart., of Brundish, co. Suffolk, bore the 
following coat and crest: arms—Argent, 
on a chevron azure, between three trefoils, 
slipped per pale gules and vert, as many 
quatrefoils, or; crest—on a mount vert, a. 
roebuck, statant guardant, gules, attired 
and hoofed or, between the attires a quatre- 
foil, or ; motto—Tramite Recta [sic]. I am 
interested to know whether these arms were: 
inherited by, or granted to, the baronet 
whose parents, and brother, and certain 
other relatives are buried in Patcham 
Church, Sussex. His grandfather was Robert 
Roe, described by Burke as of Brynwith. 
co. Glamorgan, who married Esther, dau., 
and coheir of William Wraxall. Further 
details of this family would be acceptable. 

References to any unpublished or obscure 
Roe, Rowe, Rooe or Roo armorials, whether 
grented or prescriptive, will be welcomed. 
I need hardly add that I am aware of the 


The seven hundreds | entries in Burke’s ‘General Armory.’ 
. 


F. Gorpon Roe. 
Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 
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Cuaupius SHaw, ARTILLERY (who 
served in Malta in 1810-12, and in the 
Peninsular War, commanded (Lieut.-Col.) the 
Artillery of the British Legion of Spain,1835-7. 

He served, as major, in the Hampshire 
Artillery Militia from May 30,1853, until 
1861. In 1862 his name is omitted from 
the Army List. : 

In 1875 he published a book entitled 
‘Malta Sixty Years Ago.’ 

He was born in January or February, 
1790. When and where did he die ? 

J. H. 

Gunnersholme, Melbourne Avenue, Sheffield. 


a 


FRANCIS GASTRELL, VICAR OF STRATFORD- 
on-Avon.—I shall feel greatly obliged if 
any of your numerous correspondents would 
kindly refer me to any books or magazine 
articles that could furnish some biographical 
details regarding this gentleman, who in 
1759 demolished New Place, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and at an earlier period cut down the 
famous mulberry tree in the garden, which 
according to tradition was planted by 
Shakespeare. JAMES SINTON. 

Eastfield, Joppa. 


Romney Marsu.—I am desirous of 
making a collection of books of antiquarian 
interest on the country known as Romney 
Marsh (i.e., between Dungeness, Ashford 
and Hythe), and should be glad if corre- 
spondents could send me a list of such books. 

Noa. 


Sm BenyamMin KeEENE.—It is stated 
(Richards, ‘Lynn,’ 1069-74) that a bio- 
graphical account of Sir Benjamin was 
written by Bailey Wallis D.D., who married 
his niece, dau. of the Rev. Venn Eyre, 
formerly Lecturer at Lynn. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me of the where- 
abouts of this account? Keene died as 
Ambassador to Spain in 1757, and was 
brother to Edmund Keene, Bishop of Ely. 
Both brothers were grandsons of Edmund 
Rolfe, Mayor of King’s Lynn in 1713 and 
1720, whose friendship with Robert Walpole 
_ Was doubtless of service to the Keenes. 

R. T. GuNnTHER. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


BurnaBy, Baronets of Broughton Hall, 
Oxon, creation 1761 ; extinct 1916.—I should 
be grateful for information about the 
following members of this family: John 
Burnaby of Kensington, Middlesex, Esq., 
married Glara, daughter of Sir Edward 
Wood, Kt., by whom he had six sons and 


I. John, who was many years Minister to 
the Swiss Cantons and secretary to the Karl 
of Waldegrave, Ambassador Extraordinary 
at the Court of France. Did he marry and 
have issue ; if so, what was his wife’s name, 
and what the names of his children ? 

IT. Edward of Cleveland Row, St. James’s, 
and one of the Clerks of the Treasury ; he 
married Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Thomes Green of Norlands, Middlesex, by 
whom he had with other issue: (1) Edward 
Burnaby Green, who married : what was his 
wife’s name and the names of his issue, if 
any? (2) William Pitt Burnaby, Captain 
in the Navy ; married at Wantage, Berkshire, 
Nov. 15, 1770, Sarah, only daughter and 
heiress of John Price, Esq., of The Ham, 
Wantage, Berks, by whom he had two sons, 
Edward Pitt Burnaby, born Decerber, 1771, 
died June 9, 1799; and William Henry 
Burnaby, born 1774, died December, 1798. 
What were the names o* the cther issue of 
Edward Burnaby of Cleveland Row, §t. 
James’s and Mary Green, his wife % 

Lronarp C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


CoLtumBARIA.—!I am desirous of informa- 
tion with regard to ancient “ Columbaria,”’ 
and can find very little. Any references on 
the subject would be gratefully received. 

J. VAUGHAN. 

The Close, Winchester. 


A CHRISMATORY AT CAISTER, NORFOLK.— 
In the south wall of the aisle of Caister 


‘Church, Norfolk, is what the writer thinks 


may have been a chrismatory. The size of 
the recess is 21 inches high, 11 inches wide 
and 10 inches deep. It has a freestone slab, 
forming the base which projects beyond the 
surface of the wall. 

Its position is exactly where one would 
look for the cupboard which contained the 
holy oil, the font no doubt standing opposite, 
just to the right of the south doorway. 

Will ecclesiologists favour with their 
opinions. WILLIAM DE CASTRE. 


Dopineton’s ‘Drartes.’—The original 
autograph manuscript of the ‘Diaries’ of 
George Bubb Dodington (1691-1762), after- 
wards Lord Melcombe, in eight note-books, 
was sold at Messrs. Hodgson & Co.’s, of 
Chancery Lane, on Apr. 14, 1910. The 
purchaser was the late Mr. E. Almack. 
Can any reader ot ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform 
me who has the present custody of these 
‘Diaries ? ’ Ricup. HoLwortHy. 


three daughters. 


93-94 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
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Frencu Soncs WANTED.—Where can the 
full text of two songs, popular in France 
about 1789, be found, the first, ‘O Richard, 
O mon roi, quand tout l’univers t’aban- 
donne,’ the other (the tune to which Napo- 
leon stopped at the Beresina), ‘Ou peut un 
homme étre mieux que dans le sein de sa 
famille ? ’ J 


oF “SasjENE” AND “ Ar- 
SCHINE.’’—Can any reader with a knowledge 
of Scandinavian languages suggest the 
origin of these two Russian terms of measure- 
ment. They are probably Norse words 
rather than Russian, having been brought by 
Rurik and his followers to the principality 
of Novgorod and became the Russian 
standard of measurement and are mentioned 
by Nestor in 1017. So far my inquiries 
reached when the rabietic epidemic of 
bolshevitis broke out in Russia. Can the 
words be traced to Sanscrit ? 


R. WaArkKIN. 
Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


PARLIAMENTARY PETITIONS, &c.—Can any 
one say what “ &c.”’ stands for at the ending 
of Petitions to Parliament : ‘‘ We shall ever 
pray, &c.”’? What is it we shall ever pray 
for? All sources I have at my disposal 
wind up in this way, and the full formal 
text is desired. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Sypney Smira’s “Last FLickER OF 
Fun.”’—In the second chapter of his book, 
‘A Shepherd’s Life,’ W. H. Hudson, speak- 
ing of Salisbury streets, among others 
mentions ‘‘Endless Street, which reminds 
one of Sydney Smith’s last flicker of fun 
before that candle went out.’ What is the 
allusion here Crxnevoys. 


Harvey DE Lrox.—Can any one give 
precise information with regard to the 
ancestry and descendants of Harvey de 
Leon, who is said to have come into England 
circa 1135 and to have been ancestor of the 
Hervey family of Noriolk and Suffolk ? 

Is there any definite proof to show that 
the Harvey family were descendants from 
his? If not I should be glad of any available 
information relating to the Norman ancestry 
of this family. J. Brake BUTLER. 

7 Earl’s Terrace, W.8. 


BEDFORDSHIRE CHURCHYARD INSCRIP- 
TIONS.—I have fully copied all the inscrip- 
tions in the following Bedfordshire church- 
yards: Bedford, St. Cuthbert, St. Mary, 
St. Peter, Holy Trinity; Felmersham ; 


Lidlington and Millbrook. Have any other 
parishes in this county been already fully 
transcribed? if so, would readers of, this 
paper kindly give the names to save any 
overlapping. As so much useful and: im- 
portant work remains to be accomplished 
one does not wish to engage on any work 
already done by others. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Bedford. 


BURNET OF EyRECOURT COTTAGE, CO. 
GaLway.—Wanted any information as to 
connecting link with supposed paternal 
houses of Leys or Craigmylie. Arms as used 
since settlement, circa. 1678, those of Craig- 
mylie, dates from old family Bible. Younger 
children are omitted. 

Robert Burnet, b. Cumberland, 1656; 
d. Ireland, 1746; m. c. 1684, Eliza Lloyd, 
dau. of Rector of Ballinasloe, son. 

Christopher, b. 1685, d. 1764, m. first 1707 
Anne Bratts, second Anne Doolan, 1713, by 
second marriage @ son. 

William, b. 1723, d. 1801, m. ?, secondly, 
c. 1775 Mary Christina ‘Donelan. 

JOHN WARDELL. 

The Abbey, Shanagolden, co. Limerick. 


AN Hampstrap Hovusre.—Can any 
reader kindly tell me anything of a house 
known as ‘‘Graysberry ” or ‘“ Graybourg,” 
West End, Hampstead, or sometimes simply 
as ‘‘ West End,’’ Hampstead, and standing 
thers in the years 1828-1831, or o1 its site 
if the house itself is no longer standing ? 

L. F. C. E. 

24 Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 


Fox on ‘Tue Lay or tHE Last MIN- 
strEL.—In Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott’ 
(Constable, 1902, vol. ii. p. 194) it is apparent 
that Fox made known his opinion of ‘The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ but through what 
channel or in what terms Lockhart failed to 
ascertain. I shall be glad if any reader 
can give me the reference. 

GLENCONNER. 


“Tae MINER OF Fatun.”—Has this story 
found its way into English literature ? 
I have numerous references to Swedish and 
German sources, one or two in French 
literature and an Italian ‘‘ Comedy ” in four 
acts, but none in English. A miner of the 
name of Matts Israelson, in 1670, descended 
alone into the Old Kopparsberg mine near 
Falun in Sweden and perished therein. His 
body was not discovered till Feb. 28, 1720, 
fully preserved (“ petrified ” as we are told, 


ow 
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but really pickled) with all his clothes on, 
including a neatly knotted tie. Adam Leyel 
wrote @ paper about it which was published 
in 1722 (in the Acta Literaria Sueciae) under 
the title ‘Narratio accurata de cadavero 
humano in fodina Cuprimontana ante duos 
annos reperto.’ Wather Outhier saw it in 
1736 or 1737 and recorded the fact in his 
Journal d’un voyage au Nord (Paris, 1744), 
stating that “nous ne vimes qu’un corps 
tout noir, fort desséché et fort défiguré, qui 
exhaloit une odeur cadavéreuse.”” Numerous 
learned disquisitions have since been pub- 
lished about the case in German and other 
Swedish periodicals and books. The legend 
has been dealt with in novels, both grave and 
gay, in poetry, and in illustrated and other 
papers, in one as recently as 1902 (Der 
Bergmann von Falun). According to a 
writer in the Bayreuther Bldtter (1905), 
Richard Wagner had a “scheme ” for an 
opera under the title ‘Die Bergwerke zu 
Falun.’ L. L. K 


“ GorMANIC.”—What is the origin of this 
pet word of Mrs. Bulwer Lytton? In 1829, 
and again in 1833, it occurs in her letters : 
“They [my letters ] would bring 200/. or 3001. 
if published under the following fitting and 
gormanic title, ‘Letters from the Wife of a 
highly talented Man to a Sublime Friend ’ ” ; 
and “I do not pretend to the gormanic 
agonised feelings of a mother.”’ Was there 
@ notorious Gorman of the period ? 

G. G. L. 


SurRNAME OF Puitre II. or Sparin.— 
Bacon, in his essay, ‘Of Prophecies,’ speak- 
ing of the Spanish Armada remarks, ‘the 
King of Spain’s surname, as they say, is 
Norway.” 

What did the saying mean ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ANGLESEY Hovusr, Drury Lanr.—Could 


-any reader give me information regarding 


the exact site of Anglesey House, Drury 
Lane. also the date when it was demolished. 
It belonged, in the reign of Charles II., to 
Arthur Annesley, Earl of Anglesey, Lord 
Privy Seal, and I have always understood 
that it stood at the corner of Bow Street 
and Drury Lane. At the time of the 
Monmouth Rebellion Lord Anglesey’s house 
was searched for the fugitive Duke. There 
are many letters of his extant, dated from 
his house “in Drury Lane.”’ 
GERARD THARP, Lieut.-Col. 
Wick Street House, Stroud. 


AUTHOR OF QuoTATION WANTED.— 


Whose are the following lines, and whence 
taken, quoted in chap. xi. of Dr. Tylor’s ‘ Primitive 
Culture’? 

Bis duo sunt homines ; manes, caro. spiritus, umbra, 

Quatuor ista loci bis duo suscipient 
Terra tegit carnem, tumulum circumvolat umbra ; 

Orcus habet manes, spiritus astra petit. 

The source is not mentioned, but the style and idea 
appear to suggest a late period of Latin literature. 
MaupeE Asuurst Bices. 


Replies. 


FATHERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, 1901-1920. 

S. ii. 327; iii. 34; iv. 249, 418; vi. 78; 

9 §. viii. 147; xii. 33; 10 S. vii. 486; 
12 S. vii. 192.) 

Tue list of Fathers of the House of Commons 
was completed at 10 8. vii. 486 to the point 
in May, 1907, when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, at that date Prime Mimister, 
succeeded Mr. George Henry Finch, M.P. 
for Rutland. On Sir Henry’s death in 
April, 1908, the honourable distinction was 
acquired by the late Sir John Kennaway, 
who had sat continuously for East Devon 
from April, 1870; and, when he in turn 
withdrew from parliamentary life at the 
dissolution of January, 1910, Mr. Thomas 
Burt, with an unbroken membership for 
Morpeth from 1874, took the place. Mr. 
Burt did not offer himself at the general 
election of December, 1918, and he has been 
succeeded in the ‘‘Fatherhood”’ by Mr. 
Thomas Power O’Connor, first returned for 
Galway in April, 1880, and chosen for a 
division of Liverpool at the general election 
of 1885, having been thus on unbroken 
parliamentary service for over forty years. 
The next on the list for unbroken service is 
Mr. Francis Bingham Mildmay, who has sat 
without an intermission for the Totnes 
Division of Devonshire since its insertion by 
the Redistribution Act of 1885; as Mr. 
Walter Long, earliest elected for North 
Wilts in 1880, has had various gaps in his 
parliamentary career, and Mr. James 
William Lowther, the Speaker, who first 
entered the House of Commons for Rutland 
in August, 1883, failed to secure election a} 
the dissolution of 1885 for the Penrith 
Division of Cumberland, which seat he won 
at the succeeding dissolution of 1886 and has 
held ever since. 

Among retired members of the House of 
Commons who dat2 from much earlier years 
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even than these veterans are to be numbered, 
Lord Eversley, who, as Mr. G. J. Shaw- 
Lefevre was earliest returned in 1863; Sir 
George Trevelyan, Sir William Hart-Dykoe, 
and Lord Claud Hamilton, who came in 
when Lord Palmerston dissolved Parlia- 
ment in 1865; and Lord Chaplin and Lord 
George Hamilton, who first entered when 
Disraeli went to the country in 1868 ; while 
Mr. Arthur James Balfour, first elected to 
Parliament for Hertford at the dissolution 
of 1874, had his succession broken at that 
otf 1906, though only for the very few weeks 
before he was returned for his present seat, 
the City of London. ALFRED Rossrns. 


A list of ‘Fathers of the House of Com- 
mons’ from the end of the seventeenth 
century will be found in The Times for 
Sept. 9, 1907, in a letter from Mr. Altred 
Beaven. The names which presumably 
have to be added to that list are those of 
Mr. Thomas Burt (Morpeth, 1874-1918), 
who succeeded Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man as “Father” in 1908, and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, who succeeded on Mr. Burt’s 
retirement in 1918. GERALD LODER. 


[At our correspondent’s suggestion we repro- 

duce Mr. Beaven’s letter to The Times :— 
To the Editor of The Times. 

Srtr,—I have never seen a list of Fatners of the 
House of Commons previous to 1832, and of those 
that I have seen professing to give the succession 
from 1832 none are correct, the name of Mr. T. P. 
Williams being always omitted. 

The following list, which carries back the 
succession to the Revolution, may perhaps be of 
interest. I think its accuracy can be guaranteed, 
except for the doubtful point mentioned in the 
note. 

I have placed in brackets the years during 
which the persons named served continuously in 
Parliament. I have not taken account of 
breaches of continuity, even in the cases where a 
member has exchanged one seat for another in the 
course of a Parliament, when the short interval 
between resigning the former and being elected for 
the latter corresponds to that between acceptance 
of office and re-election toanew Parliament. Mr. 
J. G. Talbot, who like Sir H. Campbell- Bannerman 
entered Parliament at the general election of 1868, 
and whose return is dated two days carlier than 
that of Sir Henry, loses the position of Father 
only by a rigorous application of this principle. 
The same principle excludes Lord George Caven- 
dish (afterwards first Earl of Burlington), who 
sat from 1775 to 1831 with the exception of the 
brief interval between vacating bis seat for 
Derby in December, 1796, and being elected for 
the county in January, 1797, and Mr. Henry 


Bankes, who sat continuously from 1780 till only 
five weeks before the death of Sir John Aubrey 
(then Father of the House) in 1826, vacated his 
seat for Corfe Castle at that date after forty-six 
years’ service, and was chosen for Dorset. 


If the position of ‘‘ Father ” were attributed’ 
to the member for the time being whose original: 
election dated back the furthest, the succession 
would be very different. Sir F. S. Powell would 
now be regarded as the ‘‘ Father ” (which seems. 
to me more in accordance with the fitness of 
things than the accepted usage), and the list 
would include, amongst others, Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Gladstone. Yours faithfully, 


Leamington. ALFRED B. BEAVEN,. 


(1654-1701) *Sir John Fagg. 
(1659-1702) Thomas Turgis. 
(1661-1704) *Sir Christopher Musgrave. 
(1673-1713) Thomas Strangways. 
(1679-1716) Sir Richard Onslow (afterward 
Lord Onslow). 
(1679-March, 1718) General Erle. 
(1679-Dece., 1718) *Edward Vaughan. 
(1685-1724) *Richard Vaughan. 
(1689-1729) *Lord William Powlett. 
(1694-1730) *Sir Justinian Isham. 

{ (1696-1738) *Sir Charles Turner. 

+ (1695-Feb., 1747) *Sir Roger Bradshaigh. 
1695-June, 1747) Edward Ashe. 
(1701-1748) *Thomas Cartwright. 
(1705-1749) *Richard Shuttleworth. 
(1707-1762) *Philips Gybbon. 

(1713-1768) Sir John Rushout. 

(1721-1781) *William Aislabie. 

(1733-1782) Charles Fitz Roy Scudamore. 
(1741-1784) Earl Nugent. 

(1741-1784) Sir Charles Frederick. 

(1741-1790) Right Hon. Welbore Ellis (again 

| in Parliament 1791-94). 
William Drake. 

Sir Philip Stephens. 

*Clement Tudway. 

*Sir John Aubrey. 

Samuel Smith. 


(1746-1796) 
(1759-1506) 
(1761-1815) 
(1768-1826) 
1788-1832 


1790-1847 *George Byng. 
1799-1859 *Right Hon. Charles W. W. Wynn.. 
(1806-1861 *George Granville Harcourt. 


*Sir Charles Burrell. 


11806-1862 
*Hon. Henry C. Lowther. 


1812-1867 


1820-1868 Colonel T. Peers Williams. 

1825-1873 *Right Hon. H. T. Lowry Corry. 

1828-1874 Hon. George C. W. Forester (after- 
wards Lord Forester). 

1830-1890 *Christopher R. M. Talbot. 


*Right Hon. Charles P. Villiers. 

1853-1899 *Sir John Mowbray. 

1857-1901 *William W. B. Beach. 

1864-Jan. 6, 1906 Sir Michael Hicks Beach (now 
Viscount St. Aldwyn). 

1865-Jan. 8, 1906 Sir William Hart Dyke. 

1867-1907 *Right Hon. George H. Finch. 

1868 Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman. 


Both T. Cartwright and C. W. W. Wynn 
entered Parliament earlier than the dates here 
given, which are those of continuous service. 

Those marked * died members of the House of 
Commons. 

(Note.—The name of Thomas Turgis is open to 
doubt. Gatton was represented by Thomas. 
Turgis from 1659 to 1704, but it is possible that 
the name represents two persons in immediate: 
succession to eack other.) 


1835-1898 
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PRESIDENT JOHN RicHAaRDSON HERBERT 
oF NEvIs (12 S. vii. 129, 175, 232).—If your 
correspondent will look more carefully into 
the tentative pedigree in ‘Caribbeana,’ 
v. 227, he will see that Thomas was entered 
in the census of 1677, and was therefore 
probably the first settler. 

I also stated that it was uncertain whether 
Dorothy Lytton married Thomas, son of 
Edward, or Thomas son of Thomas, but after 
reading the fuller details of the litigation, 
LT agree with your correspondent that Edward 
should be struck out. 

These early colonial pedigrees are usually 
difficult to prove, and the probable destruc- 
tion of the records by the French during 
their attack in 1706 has deprived us of all 
sources of local information. 

In the census of 1707 Anne and Thomas 
are separately entered, and as they each 
possessed the same number of slaves, viz., 
four male and six female, I assume that a 
division had been made between mother and 
son, Thomas the father being then dead. 
I have seen no proof that Joseph who died 
in 1767, aged over 70, was identical with 
Joseph, one of the younger sons of Thomas 
the first. In the census of 1707 of St. Kitts 
(only two miles trom Nevis) was entered 
Joseph Herbert, junior, aged 25. The 
Attorney General was Archibald, not Robert 
Hutcheson. 

A few days ago a correspondent, whose 
mother had lived in Mrs. Andrew Hamilton’s 
house in Nevis, sent me a rubbing of a coat 
of arms, on a piece ct ins plate, of which he 
knew nothing, and it was the single coat of 
Herbert, in the early Chippendale style, 
circa 1750-60, and as J. R. Herbert was 
married in Mayfair in 1752, he may have 
been the original possessor. Most of the old 
Nevis families came from Bristol, whose 
merchants supplied the plantations. 

V. L. OLiver. 

Sunninghill. 


Epwarps, SAMUEL Berprorp (12 
vii. 208).—Samuel Bedford Edwards, Esq., 
of Arlesey Bury, co. Bedford, J.P., High 
Sheriff, 1825: born Jan. 27, 1799: married 
May 12, 1823, Sophia, eldest daughter of 
John Hubbard, Esq., of Stratford, Essex, 
and sister of John Jellibrand Hubbard, Esq., 
of London and Addington Manor, Bucks, 
M.P. Samuel Bedford Edwards d. Jan. 8, 
1857. (From Burke’s ‘History of the 
Landed Gentry.’) L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 


JupGE Payne (12 S. vii. 232.)—Joseph 
Payne was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in June, 1825, and he died suddenly on 
Mar. 29, 1870, aged 73. He was deputy- 
assistant judge of the Middlesex Sessions. 
There is a full account of him in The Law 
Times of Apr. 2, and Apr. 9, 1870, and in 
The Law Journai of Apr. 1, 1870. All 
the newspapers of the day also head an 
account of his death. See The Times of 
Mar. 30, 1870. He practised for many vears 
at the Gentral Griminal Court and Middlesex 
Sessions, and he was one of the editors of the 
well-known Law Reports known as ‘Car- 
rington and Payne’s Reports.’ When he 
retired from practice he devcted bis life to 
promote and support Ragged Schools, and 
temperance reform. He used to speak 
constantly at public meetings, and he was 
successful in holding his audience. He also 
used to address children in a very efiective 
way, and highly amused them. He wes fond 
of writing and quoting poetry. He was a 
friend of Lord Shaftesbury who attended his 
funeral with a number of the leading social 
and temperance reformers of the day. Judge 
Peyne was a thoroughly honourable, genial, 
charitable and religious man, and did great 
good in his time. I knew him intimately 
and em glad to have the opportunity of pay- 
ing this tribute to his memory. There is no 
account of him in the ‘D.N.B.’ 

He wrote so much that I cannot say where 
the lines quoted by G. H. J. can be found. 

Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 


In Thorne’s ‘ Handbook to the Environs of 
London’ (John Murray, 1876, p. 353), the 
author says—speaking of the West Hill, 
Highgate :— 

“The long low cottage opposite the principal 
entrance to Holly Lodge was for many yers, and 
until his death, June 1870, the residence of Judge 
Payne. the ardent friend and popular advocate of 
ragged schools and other philanthropic objects. 
The adjacent mansion was the seat of Sir W. H. 
Bodkin, Assistant Judge of Middlesex (d. 1874), 
whose deputy Joseph Payne was.” 

T have it from an old friend, who remem- 
bers hearing Judge Payne addressing public 
meetings, that the Judge used frequently, 
if not always. to introduce such lines as 
those quoted by G. H. J., and it is believed 
that they were published in a collective 
form. 

Before me lies a portrait of the old Judge, 
shrewd and kindly and attired in the 
fashion of the old school. He was cousin 
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to my grandmother, Mary Jane Makeham 
{née Mathews), who also died in 1870, 
and who used to assert that she was, 
herself, descended from Oliver Cromwell. I 
do not know on what, if any, evidence. 
I never attached much importance to the 
-claim, and have not seriously followed it up, 
but should be interested if, any reader could 
throw light upon it. J. MakesAm. 
Crouch Hill, N.19. 


It is quite likely this was the Judge Payne 
who lived, about sixty years ago, at the 
‘tiny “bungalow ” on West Hill, Highgate, 
opposite the carriage entrance to Holly 
Lodge. He was a great friend of, and con- 
‘temporary with, Sir William Bodkin, assistant 
judge of Middlesex Sessions, whose ‘house 
was close by. Sm Harry Bopkin PoLaAnpD 
might, perhaps, confirm my surmise ? 

CECcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzum Club. 


Tue Crink (12 S. vii. 246).—It is highly 
probable that “clink ” as a vulgar term for 
a@ place cf confinement has survived as a 
reminiscence of the Clink prison in South- 
wark, but it must be remembered that the 
Clink, like Newgate or the Old Bailey, 
derived its name not from its employment 
as @ prison but trom its situation. The 
parish of St Saviour’s, Southwark, is 
divided into two liberties, the Borough and 
the Clink. The latter was a liberty belong- 
ing to the See of Winchester, and was for- 
merly notorious as a resort of vice and 
villainy of every kind. The prison was 
situated at the corner of Maid Lane, turning 
out of Gravel Lane, the exact spot being 
now covered by Southwark Street. The 
building was destroyed in the Gordon Riots 
of 1780, and therefore affords another proof 
of the manner in which a locality may 
obtain an enduring reputation. 

F A LL. 

116 Arran Road, Catford, 8.E 6. 


The ‘N.E.D.’ points out that there were 
Clinks elsewhere, especially in Devon and 
Cornwall, but says :— 

“* The evidence appears to indicate that the name 
was proper to the Southwark ‘Clink ’ and thence 
transferred elsewhere ; but the converse may have 
been the fact.’ 

The first quotation, 1515, refers to the 
Southwark Clink. Stow, after referring to 
the Bordello on the Bankside, says :— 

“Then next is the Clinke,a gaol or prison for the 
trespassers in those parts; namely, in old time, for 
such as should brabble, fray, or break the peace on 


the said bank, or in the brothel houses, they were 
by the inhabitants thereabout apprehended and 
committed to this gaol, when a straight- 
way imprisoned. Next is the bishop of Win- 
chester’s house, or lodging, when he cometh to this 
city.” 

Stow’s editor, W. H. Thoms, in 1842, says: 

“It is now but little used ; and it is understood 
that the persons who are at present confined therein 
for debt will, under a late act of parliament, 
shortly be removed to Queen’s Bench.” 
Clink Street, running from Cathedral Street, 
Borough Market, to Bankend, occupies the 
site of this prison. ; 

During Queen Elizabeth’s reign it was 


largely used for the imprisonment of Papists, 


some of whom were committed thither by 
the Bishop of Winchester, but the greater 
part by other ecclesiastical authorities. It 
does not seem to have been a large prison ; 
but on June 12, 1586, there were six priests, 
seven Catholic laymen, and one recusant 
lady there (see ‘Cath. Rec. Soc.,’ ii. 245-7). 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Any old plan of Southwark will show that 
the Clink was close to the Cathedral. The 
name and the word are fully dealt with in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ (on p. 504, col. 2). The date 
of the oldest quotation is 1515, four cen- 
turies before the war. 


CRIMEAN Wark IN FIcTION (12 S. vii. 90, 
135, 178, 213).—My query has brcught me 
not only several valued replies in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
but two books bearing thereon through the 
kindness of Lieut.-Col. J. H. Leste, one 
of which is entitled ‘History of the Great 
National Banquet given to the Victorious 
Soldiers returned from the Crimean War 
and stationed in Irish Garrisons, by the 
People of Ireland, in the City of Dublin, 
Oct. 22, 1856.’ The Report records that 
at a public meeting subsequent to the 
banquet (at which upwards of 4,000 non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers were 
entertained), it was resolved to invest 
1,1001. (the residue of 3,5881. 15s. 2d. sub- 
scribed) in Government stock 
‘“‘for the benefit and advancement in life yearly, 
in each and every year, of one or more of the 
Students or Pupils of the Royal Hibernian 
Military School....provided that in case the said 
school shall be removed from Ireland, or -cease to 
exist, then the proceeds of the trust fund shall 
be applied, in like manner, to some other institu- 
tion or charity in Ireland of the like or similar 
nature or character, as nearly as the circumstances 
of the case will allow.” 

Is this school still in existence, and if not 
how has the trust fund been since adminis- 
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tered ? I am all the more curious (laudably | funeral, and a grand mass was said over his 
so, I trust) to draw forth replies to these | body. 


queries as I have hazy recollections that a | 
similar fund raised in England for Crimean | 


veterans never benefited them and _ still 
drags on an inglorious existence. If wrong 


on this point someone will perhaps set me | 


J. B. McGovern. 
tephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


right. 
St. 


fx R. Tempter, H.M. Rear. (12 S. 
vi. 336)—Robert Temple, musician in 
H.M.’s 65th Regt. was married to Hannah 
Abbots, spinster, at Bombay on Sept. 5, 
1813. He diea, aged 37, at Bombay and 
was buried there on Sept 8, 1818 (* Bombay 
Marriag2s and Burials’). 

In the India Office Library (A.L.R. 2G.) 
is a collection of water-colour drawings 
entitled ‘Bombay Views and Costume, 
1810/11.’, by R. Temple, private, one of the 
Band of H.M. 65th Regt. There seam to 
have been originally 92 drawings, but Nes. I, 


20, 22, 70 ave missing and there are three. 


unnumbered. They were acquired by the 

Library on Aug. 11, 1310. The drawings 

are on cards in half-bound morocce case. 
L. M. ANSTEY. 


Capr. Wittiam Henry Ca ansToun (12 S. 
vii. 251).—Capt. the Hon. Willian Henry 
Cranstoun was one of the twelve children 
of the fifth Lord Cranstoun of Cratling, and 
his mother was a daughter of the Marquis 
of Lothian. He was born in 1714 and 
married in 1744 Anne, sister of Sir David 
Murray, Bart., of Stanhope, by whom he had 
daughter born in 1745. 

In 1746 this misereant when he was 
recruiting in Oxfordshire courted aad pro- 
posed marriage to Miss Mary Blaady of 
Henley and ultimately induced this girl to 
poison her father: who had refused to azcept 
him a; a son-in-law. Miss Blaady was con- 
victed and hung, but Capt. Ccanstoun who 
had sont her the poison, manazed to hide 
himee!f in Scotland for six months. He then 
went to Boulogne and changed his name to 
Dunbar; from there he moved to Ostend 
and afterwards settled at Furnes in Flanders, 
where he lived in a miserable condition till 
December, 1752, when he died, azed 39. 
He expired, it is said, in the most azonising 
torments, showing all the symptoms of 
ae and some said raving mai. Shortly 

efore his death he became a Roman 
Catholic, and he was buried with great 
solemnity in the Cathedral Church at 


Furnes, the whole corporation attending the 


Miss Blandy’s infatuation was the more 
remarkable from the fact that Capt. Crans- 
stoun was singularly ill-favoured—of diminu- 
tive stature, disfigured by smallpox, blear- 
eyed and of mean appearance—whereas 
she was good-looking, highly educated, and 
heir to a considerable amount of money. 

Constance RUSSELL. 


Anstis: Le NevE: ARDERNE (12 § vii. 
189, 234).—Since sending my communication 
in re the motto of the Black Prince, I am 
told on undoubted authority that Dr. 
Meyrick is incorrect in stating that German 
was the language of the Court of Hainault 
and that it was French. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Peter, JOHN AND WILLIAM FOULKES 
(12 8. vii. 249).—There are several entries 
about Peter Foulkes in Thomas Hearne’s 
‘Diary.’ On Nov. 8, 1705, he gives a 
short account of “a very handsome Speech 
to ye Honor of Sr. Tho. Bodley, &e.,”’ made 
at the annual Visitation of the Bodleian 
Library by Mr. Fouks of ‘‘ Christ Church ye 
Junior Proctor,” identified by C. E. Doble 
with Peter Foulkes, M.A., 1701. See vol. i. 
ot the Oxford Hist. Soc. edition of Hearne’s 
‘Remarks and Collections.’ Under Feb. 23, 
1707, Hearne notes that Dr. William Jane, 
Ganon of Christ Church, Dean of Gloucester, 
&e., ‘died very rich, which [sic] he has left 
to Mr. Peter Foulke, Student of Christ 
Church, his Relation.”” A few days later 
we read that “Dr. Code of All Souls who 
was as nearly related to Dr. Jane as Mr. 
Foulkes,’ being disappointed of a legacy 
“is fully persuaded that this last will of 
Dr. Jane was made at the Instigation of Mr. 
Foulkes, and by the contrivance of Brookes 
the Attorney, when Dr. Jane hardly knew 
what he did.”” On Sept. 4, 1721 (op. cit., 
vol. vii.) Hearne records that ‘‘Mr. Tho, 
Foulkes, A.M., Student of Xt. Ch., and one 
of the Pro-Proctors of the Univ. for this 
vear, is newly married to Mrs. — Clarke, 
eldest Daughter living (there being two 
more) of the late Captain Clarke, of Weston, 
near Thame.” We learn of this Thomas 
Foulkes that ‘‘He is Brother to Dr. Peter 
Foulkes....There is another Brother, viz., 
Mr. Richd. Foulkes, A.M., and Student of 
Xt. Ch., who is 2a Brother of the Doctor, 
Tho. being the 3d.” Hearne has a note on 
Richard: ‘‘He is since deal, as I hear, 
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Dec. 9, 1725,” and one on Mrs. Thomas 
Foulkes : ‘‘She died of the small Pox, after 
she was delivered of one Child.”? The birth 
of this child, a daughter, is mentioned under 
Oct. 16, 1722, and the mother’s death 
“vesterday ’’ under Dec. 6; “she is carried 
to Weston, by Theme, to be buried.”’ 
Frequent mention will also be found in 
Hearne’s memoranda of Dr. William Foulkes 
of Jesus College, whom the indexer in one 
place confounds with Peter Foulkes. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 


BEACONSFIELD’S ‘SypiL’: ‘‘ CARAVAN ” 
(12 8 vii. 209, 256).—I must apologise for 
my carelessness in omitting the colt by 
Camel, out of Wings, foaled in 1834. This 
makes five horses named ‘‘ Caravan ”’ 

W. A. Hutcutson. 


THe Licuts or Lonpon (12 S. vii. 229, 
258).—Your correspondent V. R. quotes 
@ work by Henry Mackenzie entitled ‘The 
Man of the World.’ 

Presumably this work refers to the 
famous ‘‘ Annesley case”? on which Charles 
Read founded his novel of ‘The Wandering 
Heir.’ J should be very grateful if V. R. 
could give me any information on the 
subject and whether the work of Henry 
Mackenzie is easily procurable. 

GERARD THaRpP, Lieut.-Col. 

Wick Street House, nr. Stroud. 


OF LEPERS IN ENGLAND 
(128. vi. 150, 195, 218, 259).—The entry of the 
burial of “a leper ” at Dorchester in 1604, 
given at the last reference, is far from the 
latest authoritative mention of leprosy’s 
existence in England. At 3S. xii. 461-2 is 
the text of a receipt dated Oct. 10, 1607, to 
Arthur Piper, Mayor of the borough of 
Dunheved otherwise Launceston, by 
“‘degory Band Prior cf the hospitall or Lazer 
bowse of Saynt Leonardes als Gylmartyn with the 
rest of my Bretheren and Systers [for] the whole 
and Intire some of vli. of lawful mony of Eng- 
land due ynto vs at the ffeast of Saynt Michacll 
tharcaungle now last past being the Kings maties 
ffree gift to wardes the aforesaid hospitall of 
Saynt Leonardes als Gylmartyn.” 

In the Augmentation Office, Miscellaneous 
Books, is a similar receipt of five years 
eavlier—and, therefore, in the last year of 
Elizabeth—given to Robert Hockyn, then 
mayor. 

It may be’said that these receipts simply 
rove tho continued existence of the leper 
ospital and not of the actual leper; but a 

much later document can be quoted in 
proof concerning the latter. In March, 


1648-49, the following petition was pre- 
sented to John Wild, the then recently 
appointed Chief Baron of the Exchequer, on 
his going the Western Circuit, at the 
Assizes tor Cornwall, at that time held at 
Launceston :— 


“Mo the Right ho! John Wilde L* Cheefe 
Baron of the Exchequer, Justice of Assise for the 
County of Cornwall: Humbly sheweth unto yor 
honnor Henry Rawe, a sick leaper of the hospitall 
of St Leonarde als Gillmarten: That whereas 
there hath bene heretofore a pension or guifte of 
six pounds vi*. and viii’ given et bestowed in 
way of free & charitable almes to the sick 
lepars residing in that place, payable yerely, by 
equall portions at the feasts of St John Baptiste 
and the Nativity of our Lord God, by the mayor: 
of the towne and borough of Dunheved als 
Lanceston, at the tymes & feaste aforesaid 
according to the tenor of the graunt thereof made,. 
and the true intention of the donor in & at the 
saied prfixed times, w* hath bene really and 
rightly prfourmed until now of late one Mr. 
Oswald Kingdon, now Mayor of Laneeston, 
refuseth to paye the same, and doth detayne the 
mony in bis hande, against law, equity and 
conscience. 

“Yor Lo F*: petitioner humbly craveth that 
yor honor will be pleased to Comend the hearing 
& ordering of this Cause unto Collonel Bennett. 
& Nicholas ‘refusis, Esquire, that suck meanes 
of relief may be taken herein as to equity & 
justice shall apptayne, for w*® yo" poore petitoner 
will pray for yo! hono™ long and _ prosperous. 
preservacon.”” 

This document, which is quoted in R. and 
O. B. Peter’s ‘Histories of Launceston and 
Dunheved,’ p. 48, is endorsed :— 

“JT desyre the gent. wtbin named vppon 
examinacon bereoff to afford the peticoner such 
relieffe as in justice shall be fitt. John Wylde, 
12 March, 1648.” [N.S. 1649.] 

No record apparently exists of what was 
done under this instruction, but Bennett, 


who was a local squire and an ardent 


Parliamentarian, and Trefusis, who had been 
member for Newport, which was within the 
area of Launceston, may be trusted to have 
displayed activity in the matter. 
ALFRED ROBBINS. 

Wittiam AND HIS DEVOTIONAL. 
Verses (12 S. vii, 229).—Mr. J. 
Froyver in referring to William Billyng 
mentions that this is a Cornish name, and 
also alludes to Northampton. It is certainly 
fcund in the latter county, and also in the 
neighbouring counties of Beds, Hunts, and 
Cambs. I enclose a few particulars ob- 
tained from the Patent and other Rolls, and 
as it is my mother’s name (born in Camps), 
IT should like further information about this. 
family. A William Byllinge, mentioned in. 


ll 

| 
| | 
| | 
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“St. Albans Mona. tica,’ is stated to be a! 
citizen of London. 

John<de Bollingues went to first Crusade, 1096 | 
(Dansey’s ‘ English Crusaders’). Arms: Gules, 
3 plates, the field sem‘ with crosses crosslets, 
fitché argent. 

Walter d> Bellings held land at Porchester, 
1266. | 

Walter de Billing held Manor of Tilbrook, | 
Beds, 1302. 

Roger de Bollingges held land at Sprotford, 
Cambs, 1286. 

Henry Billyng held land at Brampton, Hunts, 
1329. 

Robert. de Billyng of Cogenhoe, Northants, 
King’s Clerk, Parson of Knotting, Beds, 1348. 

John Billyng of Cogenhoe, pardoner, 1342. 

Sir Thomas Billyng was Justice of King’s 
Bench, and J.P. for Beds, Hunts, Cambs, and 
other counties about 1475. 

Thomas Byllyng mentioned in connexion with 
land at Leveryngton, Cambs, 1476. 

Sir John Belynge is mentioned in Acts of Privy 
Council, Henry LV., 1899-1413, as Chauntor of 
Sevnt Patrick. 

William Byllinge is mentioned in ‘St. Alban’s 
Monastica,’ vol. i. p. 47 

Francis Brown. 

2 Capel Road, East Barnet. 


JULLIDGE-ENDED (12 8. vii. 208).—The 
‘English Dialect Dictionary and *‘N.E.D.’ 
state that ‘‘cullidge”’ is derived from 
French couwlisse, furrow, groove, gutter, &e. | 
“N_LELD.” quotes the following extract from | 
Parker’s ‘Concise Glossary of Architecture’ : 

“ Killesse, also cullis, coulisse (Fr.), a gutter, 
groove, or channel....This term is in some 
districts corruptly applied to a hipped roof by 
‘country carpenters, who speak of a killessed or 
eullidge roof. A dormer window is also sometimes 
called a killesse or cullidge window.” 

The ‘English Dialect Dictionary ° confines 
the use of this term to Lincolnshire. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKS. 


Japv. Lacy (12 8. vii. 190).—A Lieut.- 
Col. W. Lacy brought the 46th Regiment 
home trom India in 1833, and in 1870 
brought out a biblical volume, with facsimile 
pages by permission of Sir Henry James, 
R.E., photo-zincographed by his process, 
under his direction. That may possibly 
‘point to some connexion of Col. Laey and 
the Ordnance Survey Office ; but IT am not 
sanguine that this reply will assist the 
querist. W. B. H. 


Unpatep Books (12 §. vii. 215. 
Praise of Indexing”’).—I heartily agree 
with Mr. Cecin CLARKE in his protest against 
the shameless neglect of modern publishers, 
who omit to print on the title - page the 


neglect, of course, but a deliberate plan. 
They want ephemeral fiction to remain up- 
to-date as long as possible. In the case of 


more lasting literature this policy must in 


the end prove harmful to all concerned, and 
calls for a loud protest from all lovers of 
books. Could not ‘N. & Q.’ be the means 
of bringing these publishers who err to their 
senses and make them comprehend the 
gravity of their misdemeanour ? 
W. Court. 
47 Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


Tue ‘“’UMBLE Commons ” (12 S. vii. 170, 
195, 236).—I distinctly remember the teach- 
ing of my schoolmester, Dr. Richard Morris, 
one of the first grammavrians of our language, 
to have been as follows : the word ‘* humble” 
in “a humble and contrite heart,” derived 
from the Latin hywmilis, should be aspirated 
as it is in the Latin; but the word used in 
the expression ‘“‘to eat (humble pie ” and 
to live on “’umble commons” is derived 
from the Latin word umbilicus, which was 
originally used to denote the internal organs 
of any animal: thus ‘“’umble pie” was 
large pasty produced in a medieval kitchen 
for the benefit of the humbler members of 
the household who sat below the salt. His 
Majestv’s Humble Commons are not accus- 
tomed to eat ’umble pie. 

Hucu R. 

Torquay. 


Tuomas (12 S. vii. 232).—The 
surname of Thorpe does not occur among 
the lists of Free Burgesses of Colchester in 
the eighteenth century, but the ‘ Universal 
Directory ’ of 1792 has :— 

Edward Thorpe, watchmaker; Thomas Thorpe, 
clock and watchmaker; and Widow Thorpe, 
victualler, of the Rose Inn. 

‘Pigot’s Directory,’ 1823, has :— 

Edward Thorp, watch and clock maker, East Hill. 

The surname does not occur in the post- 
reform poll-books, nor in ‘ Kelly’s Directory ’ 
of 1845. GEORGE RickworD. 

Public Library, Colchester. 


Peacocks’ FestrHers (12 S. vi. 334; vii. 
137).—Th> Japanese often deck their desks 
with peacocks’ feathers. Some otf them view 
them as poisonous, but none would think 
them to be unlucky. According to the 
Chinese ‘System of Materia Medica,’ by 
Li Shi-Chin, 1578, tom. xlix., they have a 
poison able to dim the sight, whence they 
must never be let into the eyes. 

Kumacusu Minakata. 


Tt is not a 


year of issue of their books. 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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CRIMEAN War (12 vii. 250).—Tho 
author of ‘Letters from Head Quarters ’ 
was the Hon. Somerset John Gough Cal- 
thorpe, 8th Hussars, who served in the 
Crimean Wear as aide-de-camp to Lord 
Raglan. He afterwards became seventh 
Baron Calthorpe, and died in 1912. 

J. H. Lxestiz, Lieut.-Col. 


Novets or Mortortne (12 §. vii. 208).— 
‘Thomas,’ by H. B. Creswell (Nisbet, 1917). 
Not all on motoring, but it has chapters on 
it and T.’s motor, “Saucy Susan,” crops up 
all through. The author is a keen motorist. 

AtFrreD 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


ParisH REGISTERS (12. § i. 29, 78, 93) — 
The three volumes of the Hertfordshire 
Parish Registers—Marriages, have been in- 
dexed and Registers with Indexes will 
shortly be placed in the public library at 
St. Albans. The ten volumes of the Norfolk 
Parish Registers—Marriages, have been 
indexed, and the Indexes will, in due course, 
be placed in the public library at Great 
Yarmouth. WILLIAM DE CASTRE. 


Toe Prerix ‘“Ricut Honstez.” (12 
vii. 30, 57, 159).—It would be interesting if 
Mr. W. G. Harprine would give his au- 
thorities for stating that three Bishops— 
London, Durham, and Winchester are 
entitled to the pro-fix of “‘ Right Honble.” 
The Bishop oi London (as are the two Arch- 
bishops) is a Privy Counsellor ex officio, but 
in modern usage he would not be addressed 
as Right Hon. and Right Reverend, but the 
Right Reverend the Right Honble. B. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
(12 S. vii. 251.) 

1. The correct quotation is :— 
What is a Communist ? One who hath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling. 

It comes from Ebenezer Elliott’s ‘ Corn-Law 
Rhymes ’” (1831). CINQVOYS. 


4. The lines given by A. C. C. are introduced as 
Ennius’s in Cicero’s ‘ De Divinatione,’ i. 58, 132. 
It has been shewn that they belong to the tragedy, 
*Telamo.’ The second line in A. C. C.’s quotation 
will not scan. The form in Vahlen’s edition of 
Ennius (1903) and C. E. W. Muller’s edition of 
Cicero is :— 


Quibus divitias pollicentur, ab iis drachumam ipsi 


etunt, 
De 3d divitiis sibi deducant drachumam, reddant 
cetera. 
Cicero quotes thezthree preceding lines as well. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


Hotes ou Boaks, 


The Great Fire of London. By Walter George 
Bell. (John Lane, ll. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Bett has once more laid lovers of London 
under a heavy obligation. The Great Fire has 
occupied many writers, but a solid history, 
bringing together the most significant details and 
setting the whole scene before us comprehensively 
and, one might say, definitively, has so far been 
to seek. Our author has now provided all that 
can be required by the general reader—and that 
abundantly. And he is, moreover, as copious 
and interesting on the subject of the restoration 
of the City as he is on its destruction. 

Medieval London, as is well-known, was a 
timber-built city : an ancient one, moreover, in 
which much of the wood was very tinder. To 
say nothing of prophecies and plots, a common- 
sense fear of its burning down was fairly prevalent. 
Nine years before the Fire a Commonwealth Act 
had forbidden the building of any houses other 
than those of stone and brick, and forbidden, too, 
the over-banging stories; and about two years be- 
fore Charles II. had written to the Corporation ex- 
pressing his fears for the safety of these narrow 
wooden streets and alieys. It is a wonder that 
such provisions were not enforced before; a 
wonder, too, that so dangerous a City remained 
immune for so long. 

Every student of London knows that the 
close, dark streets were indescribably foul ; that 
nests of disease, physical and moral alike, lurked 
everywhere behind and around the picturesque 
greater buildings; and that the inconvenience 
of the City for all purposes of intercourse and 
traffic would have been thought by a modem 
business man perfectly preposterous. 

These considerations, however, go but a little 
way towards reconciling one to the catastrophe, 
and we cannot find ourselves even able to follow 
Mr. Bell’s lead and rejoice in the substitution of 
Wren’s masterpiece for old St. Paul’s. Yet the 
destruction of medizval London had a melan- 
choly sort of appropriateness. The divergence 
between it and the whole tone of the later seven- 
teenth century had become wide enough to be 
jarring. 

The description of the progress of the Fire 
“from Pudding Lane to Pie Corner,” and of the 
behaviour of the people goes very well. Its general 
course is no doubt well known to our readers. 
Here and there Mr, Bell gives us a fresh and start- 
ling picture which sets all the rest in an enhanced 
vividness. Thus he tells how to spectators at 
some distance, owing to the stone reflecting the 
intense light, “‘over London, beyond the wall to 
its farthest extremity, each steeple stood up as & 
white lamp above the darker mass of the buildings. 
Far as the eye reached this illumination of the 
spires extended, with the visual effect, not of throw- 
ing them back, but of drawing all in close to- 
gether.” Or take the burning of the Guildhall 


as seen by Thomas Vincent : ‘ a fearful spectacle, 
which stood the whole bedy of it together in 
view, for several hours together, after the fire had 
taken it, without flames (I suppose because the 
timber was such solid oak) in a bright shining 
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coat, as if it had been a palace of gold, or a 
great building of burnished brass.” 

The dry weather, the high wind, and the extreme 
scantiness of the water supply rendered all 
attempts to extinguish the fire perfectly futile. 
It was stayed in the end partly by blowing up 
with gunpowder houses in its path, partly by the 
fall of the wind, and when the people of London 
returned to the scene to sum_up its ravages it 
was found that 373 acres had been devastated 
within the City walls and over 63 acres without. 
13,200 houses were burnt; 87 parish churches ; 
52 halls of Companies; the Royal Exchange ; 
the Custom House, the Guildhall and many 
other public buildings, while an immense quantity 
of wares of all sorts was destroyed. 

The direct loss of life was almost incredibly 
small, amounting, apparently, to less than a score 
of persons. Hardly less striking was the absence 
of panic. The citizens had se]f-possession enough, 
even when the burning was close upon them, to 
save such of their goods as they could. Charles 
and his brother the Duke of York covered them- 
selves, as everyone knows, with glory. Regard- 
less alike of danger and of fatigue they were to be 
found where the fire was hottest and the press 
thickest ; and they displayed a power to lead and 

“organize which was not conspicuous among the 
civic authorities. Another hero of the fire was 
Lord Craven, already endeared to London by his 
courage and activity during the Plague, who, it 
seems, in the Fire, acquired a taste for such 
scenes, so that it is said his horse came to know 
what was expected of him and when at a distance 
he smelt smoke would gallop off with his master 

the spot. 

the most interesting exploits in the 
way of salvage was that of Hickes the acting- 
postmaster, who, at the last moment, conveyed 
as many postal packets as he could from Cloak 
Lane (Mr. Bell has satisfied himself that this was 
the site of the Post Office) to the Golden Lion 
outside Cripplegate. He was not able to convey 
away an extraordinary secret apparatus, devised 
by Samuel Morland, which enabled its wielder to 
tamper with, copy and forge, documents without 
any possibility of this being detected. The secret 
seems to have perished with the apparatus. 

The citizens of London met the calamity with 
courage and even with composure. Using Gresham 
College for their Exchange they at once began to 
transact their foreign business again as if nothing 
had happened. 

An Act of Parliament was passed erecting a 
Court of Fire Judges, whose decisions were to 
supersede ordinary agreements between landlord 
and tenant, and take the place of titles or deci- 
sions whereof the records had perished in the Fire. 
The Act was the work of the famous Sir Matthew 
Hale and it is to the great and lasting honour of 
the Judges of the period that it worked well— 
the citizens having confidence in their integrity 
and fair judgment. Baie! 

Three schemes for the rebuilding of London 
are given in some detail by Mr. Bell: Wren’s, 
Evelyn’s and that of a worthy named Valentine 
Knight who incurred the fury of the King and a 
term of imprisonment by a project of a canal, 
which should enter London from the Thames at 
Billingsgate and run north and west by Fenchurch 
Street and Lothbury to join the Fleet above 


Holborn, and should bring in to the Crown near 
a@ quarter of a million as profit revenue with a 
still larger capital sum advanced by fines. This 
Charles repudiated as a suggestion that he should 
“draw a benefit to himself from so public a 
calamity.” 

It is not difficult to see that both Wren’s plan 

and Evelyn’s are unpractical ; it is equally easy 
to see that almost any plan laid down as a whole 
would prove abortive. In the end London was 
built_up again very much on the old lines and 
foundations—though with a widening of streets. 
and a reservation of a forty-feet strip along the 
river from the Tower to the Temple for a quay. 
Wren had little to do with the re-building: our 
author is of opinion that it was Charles himself 
who was “the active, agitating mind.” Four 
types of houses were licensed to be erected, 
whereof the thickness of the walls, the heights of 
rooms, the depths of cellars, and other particulars 
of construction were carefully determined. The 
erection of these marks yet another epoch in the 
development of the City. he bricklayers, car- 
penters and other craftsmen of London were 
altogether insufficient in numbers for the huge: 
task. Their guild privileges could not be per-- 
mitted to stand in the way of the re-building of” 
London, and in the Re-building Act was inserted’ 
—with the consent of the Common Council—a 
clause which broke for ever the monopoly in the 
building crafts, and with it ultimately the power 
of the Companies to keep out the “foreign ’” 
wor 
The book is well illustrated and contains 
several interesting historical notes; transcripts 
of letters giving accounts of the Fire (the Spanish 
Relacion, a lurid production, may be noted as 
remarkable) ; the official narrative of the Great 
Fire from The London Gazette, and a list of 
Authorities. 


The Captivity and Death of Edward of Carnarvon. . 
By T. F. Tout. (Manchester University Press ; 
London, Longmans, 2s. net.) 

STUDENTS of English medieval history will not 

require any persuasion to induce them to read 

a new study by Prof. Tout. The monograph 

before us is reprinted from the Bulletin of the 

John Rylands Library. Its general outcome 

leaves the fate of Edward II. much as it was. 

There seems less doubt than ever that he was. 

murdered. At the same time Prof. Tout shows 

that the great conspiracy to rescue him— 
organized by the Dunheads, and engaging the 
activities of an extraordinary and numerous 
medley of persons— met with real, though only 

temporary success. The proof of this rests on a 

confidential letter of John Walwayn to the 

Chancellor stating that certain culprits indicted 

before him ‘‘ were charged with having come 

violently to the Castle of Berkeley, with having 
ravished the father of our lord the king out of our 
guard, and with having feloniously robbed the 
said castle against the king’s peace.”’ This letter 
is a comparatively new discovery and was pub- 

lished in The English Historical Review for 1916. 

The king, it can scarcely be doubted, was soon 

recaptured, and the incident was not allowed to 

make its way into official documents. It helps 


to explain the somewhat mysterious fact that so- 


many substantial and well-informed people were- 
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sceptical about the announcement of Edward’s 
death. There is also, of course, the story, 
written by the Genoese priest to Edward III. 
purporting to be-what he had been told in con- 
fession, and declaring that the bedy buried at 
Gloucester was that of a porter, slain by Edward 


- as he escaped in the clotnes of a servant. 


The English people, however, accepted tne 
official account, and, as is well known, a cult of 
the murdered king arose, which brought pilgrims 
in troops and gifts in the most lavish abundance 
to the tomb—a cult which lasted long enough to 
transform the abbey church of Gloucester and 


‘inaugurate the ‘“‘ perpendicular ” style. 


Dr. Tout has a most interesting note on a 
French poem contained at Longleat, and said to 
be the composition of Edward IJ. Prof. Studer 


-of Oxford has transcribed it and proposes to 


publish it before long. 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
Jol. V. No. 5, December, 1919, to July, 1920. 
(Manchester University Press, 2s. net.) 

Dr. HeRFoRD contributes to this number a 

brilliant criticism of D’Annunzio. The power, 

the work accomplished, and the limitations of the 

great Italian have not, we believe, ever been 

set forth better in English—though we are in- 


-clined to think the key pitched slightly too high 


Dr. Powicke’s paper on Baxter should not be 
missed by those of our readers who study the 
seventeenth century; it is a careful account of 
the history internal and external of the ‘ Saint’s 
Everlasting Rest.’ In ‘The Woodpecker in 
Human Form’ Dr. Rendel Harris gives reasons, 
numerous and exceedingly interesting, for con- 
sidering that, for some of our ancestors, the 
woodpecker was personified as Wayland Smith. 
Mr. Crum has a paper on the new Coptic Manu- 
scripts recently acquired in Egypt for the Rylands 
Library by Dr. Rendel Harris. 


Notices to Corresycadents 


EpiTorIAL communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of * Notes and Queries’ ’ —Adver- 
Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Athenzeum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 


R. H. R.—An account of ‘‘ deodand ” will be 
found in the ‘ Eneyclopedia Britannica.’ Deo 
dandum—to be given to God—was said of any 
personal chattel (animal or thing) which, whether 
by accident or used in malice, had caused the 
death of a human being, and was by law forfeited 
to the king for pious uses. The original intention 
was no doubt expiatory, and there were similar 
customs among the Greeks and Jews: in English 
law deodands came to be regarded as mere 
forfeitures to the king. The finding of a jury 
was necessary to constitute a deodand ; and the 
nature and value of the weapon employed had to 
be stated in indictments. Deodands were 
abolished in 1846. 


CorRRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 251, in title of Reply 
for ** John Nicholson Herbert’ read John Richard- 
Herbert. ; 
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